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Forword 


If scores of Indian and Western scholars have been 
impressed by the genius of Shri Abhinavagupta, it is 
because there was hardly any area of literacy and 
philosophical activity in Sanskrit literature during Ist 
millennium of Christian Era which did not receive the extra 
ordinary impact of this vision. 


He presorted Saiva Darsana as a Comprehensive 
and integrated way of life, by his composite and wholistic 
approach to various schools of philosophy prevalent during 
his time. His commentaries on works of great master like 
Bharata Muni and Anandavardhana are not critical 
reviews only but are original contribution of dimensions to 
the original works and enhanced their value. 


Shri Pradeep Kaul of Sanjeevani Sharda Kendra of 
Jammu has tried to portray the life of Abhinavagupta and 
explained the main features of his philosophy in simple and 
lucid language. The purpose is to introduce Abhinavagupta 
to educated common readers, and during this great 
heritage to their notice. For those readers who may develop 
deeper interest in the subject. Mr. Kaul has furnished a long 


list of books written about Abhinavagupta, his philosophy 
and his times. 


Jawaharlal Kaul 
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Preface 


glistening white crystal rock draped in splendid 
raiment and on it stands a golden seat, 


caparisoned by the languid branches of delicate 

grape vines, from which hang long strings of shiny 
pearls. Decorations of choicest garlands and liberal use of 
sandal paste turn the environment eternally fragrant. 


Sri Abinavagupta the preceptor of preceptors, the 
Guru of Gurus sits majestic on the golden seat. His eyes 
reflect bliss (Ananda), flowing long hair and the Rudraksa 
(Elaeocarpus) earrings add a mystic aura to his persona. 
Sandal paste on throat and long beard, Bhasma Tilaka on 
the forehead and his creamy white complexion, make him 
look as if he is drenched in moonlight. Sri Abhinavagupta 
looks exceedingly arresting, radiant yet noble. Great 
disciples like Ksemaraja, Yogaraja and others listen with 
rapt attention to his uttering and expositions. Eagerly, they 
take down notes. 


“Such is the Lord of my Lords, the Guru of the 
Gurus, seated on the pedestal of the authority of great 
systems of Siddhanta, Krama, Bhairava, Yamala, Kaula and 
other branches of Tantra and Sastras”. These words are of a 
scholar, who travelled all the way from Madurai in South 
India. On reaching Kashmir he found his Guru. Seeing Sri 
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Abhinavagupta, spontaneity overpowered his subtle 
logical mind. Reasoning gave way to a vibration of 
instantaneous inspiration telling him to kneel and bow. 
This description is etched permanently, on the minds of 
those, for whom the finest principals of Indian philosophy 
are a matter of central importance and who rate 
Abhinavagupta as the greatest of Indian philosophers. We 
shall many times quote him in future too because his is one 
of the few descriptions which have come from a direct 
eyewitness account. In matters of any discourse, the 
primary sources are essentially of basic importance. 
Muduraja wrote his Gurunatha Paramasa, when he was in 
the seventh decade of his life and before heading home he 
left for posterity, a great mine of information among which 
the pen picture of his Guru, is not only reflective of the 
great spiritual atmosphere around Sri Abhinavagupta's 
Asrama but is also reflective of Abhinava's personality of 
an exalted Rsi, who is never distanced from the basic idea of 
aesthetics in life, whether internal or external. 
Undoubtedly, it also gives us a glimpse of the high learning 
that Kashmir once nurtured in her regal bosom. No wonder 
he wrote copiously on Indian aesthetics, which makes his 
place eternal in the theory of aesthetic development of 
Indian poetics. Abhinava is also said to be proficient in 
playing Veena. 


Pradeep Kaul 
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Diacritical marks for Roman Transliteration 
of Devanagari script 


Vowels 
Short : SL US lu er 
Bi MF ll 
Long : NG sud dida g 
a TU Calo aura 
Anusvara : Ea KZ DA 
Visarga : 5 E 
Non-aspirant : S —29 
Consonants 
Classified : =. a T Ed = 
k kh g gh n 
A A SC ELO SC 
C ch i ne i 
rece cb cui 
t th didhan 
Moe Ran NTG 
o qn Gl cin m 
HO RO GU UE 
p ph b bh m 
Un-classified T Co SO SD EI 
y op" UU SEES SAIS 


Compound : 


am 
Ro 
Sid 
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ABHINAVAGUPTA 


THE LIGHT OF INDIA 


probable time of Sri Abhinavagupta and for that 

too we are indebted to his chronological sense, 

which otherwise is abjectly amiss among scholars 
of ancient or medieval India. Kashmir was destined to 
have a better chronological sense, than other parts of the 
country because if anything Indian historiography is 
proud of it has come from Kashmir. Who would forget 
the celebrated Rajatararigini of Kalhana and after him a 
continuous effort to write history in Kashmir ? Prior to 
Kalhana's Rajatararigini , many historical accounts were 
available and of which he makes mention. This proves 
that before him Kashmir had a robust tradition of 
historiography. Thus unlike in other parts of the country, 
tradition of writing history in Kashmir was more 
pronounced and this convention culminated into 
Kalhana's monumental effort. 


Sri Abhinavagupta while alluding to his time 


B y and large there is a general agreement on 
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wittingly continues this tradition of chronological sense. 
In his famous and very poignant 'Bhairava Stotra', he 
alludes to the time of its composition in the last verse 
saying that he Abhinavagupta composed this hymn in 
the 68th year. The prevalent calendar in Kashmir was 
Saptarsi and even at present it is not yet forgotten, rather 
is in vogue, adjusted to this calendar, it means 4068 year 
of Saptarsi Samvat. When converted to Christian era the 
date of its composition, comes out to year 992 AC. In yet 
another allusion to his time, he again makes mention of 
the composition of Krama Stotra, another hymn which 
he composed on the ninth day of the dark fortnight, in 
the month of Magar in the 66th year. Converted to 
Christian era the year of composition comes to 990 AC. 
Such passing, yet profound allusions give us a fleeting 
insight into his time in which he would most probably 
have commenced his literary pursuits. It also gives us the 
probable period he would have been born. So far, it is 
established by his own writings that he was active during 
the last decade of the first millennium of the Christian 
era, it also means that by 990 AC he would have been of a 
fairly good age too. Dr. K.C. Pandey, in his research work 
Abhinavagupta: historical and philosophical study (p.22) 
says that most probably, he started his literary career 
around 970 AC and this leaves no doubt for a safe guess, 
that he must have been born anytime between 940-950 
AC. He must have lived around 1015 AC or few years 
beyond. 


Another interesting but indirect reference to the 
time of Abhinavagupta can be deduced from 
Ksemendra, his student. If we talk of versatility or one 
who could qualify for a polymath, Ksemendra is one 
shining example. In India's literary firmament, he still 
shines and shall always like a sparkling star. If we assume 
that Sri Abhinavagupta was alive around 1015 AC, at 
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that time he would have been at least between 20 to 25 
years old, in order to understand the intricate and 
complex expositions from such a supreme preceptor as 
Abhinavagupta. So indirectly his illustrious student, 
Ksemendra also points to his probable time. Now we 
come to the general conclusion that Abhinavagupta 
lived during 940-950 to 1015- 1020 in Christian era. When 
it comes to Abhinavagupta, we find ourselves in a 
comfortable position because of his precise 
chronological sense, thus making the task of countless 
researchers easy and stimulating. 


The tremendous interest that the world is 
showing in him actually started in nineteenth century. I 
mean, for the modern European scholars. The rest of the 
country already knew him through his commentaries, 
which have become almost a final word in literary world. 
His commentaries on Anadavardhana's Dhavnyaloka 
and on the Bharata Muni's Natyasastra. made him 
famous all over the country even during his life time. But 
his brush with the western world came, when in the 
middle part of nineteenth century, they started pouring 
into valley of Kashmir. H.H. Buhler, M.A. Stein, etc. led 
the researchers. Then a virtual gold rush started which I 
have no hesitation to call 'Abhinavagupta Rush' to 
understand him and delve deeper into his contribution as 
a giant among giants. Who will forget the seminary work 
done on him by Swami Lakshman Joo, Dr. Gopinath 
Gopinath, Dr. K.C. Pandey, Navajeevan Rastogi, Dr. V. 
Raghavan, Prof. M.L. Pandit, Dr. B.N. Pandit, Pt. Neel 
Kanth Gurtu, Prof. Kashi Nath Dhar, S.C. Banerji, K. 
Krisnamoorty, G.V. Tagree, Andre Padoux, J.L. Masson, 
M.V. Patvardhan, Edwin Gerow, Gerald James Lawson, 
Donna Wolf, K.D. Tripathi, Sir John Woodroffe, Ingalls, 
Natalia Mikhhailova, Ranerio Gnoli, Lilian Silburn, 
Boris Marjanovic, Jai Dev Singh, John R Dupche, Paul 
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Eduardo Mulleur, Paul E. Murphey, Alexis G. 
Sanderson, Betina Baumer, Mark Dyczkowski, Singo 
Einoo, Gabriel Pradipika, Jurgen Hanneder and many 
other serious scholars and researchers. The irresistible 
charm of Sri Abhinavagupta will continue to attract 
scholars like buzzing bees to a hive. 


This effort to unravel him, received a shot in the 
arm with what we call divine intervention. In the middle 
of nineteenth century, a great mystic, saint and scholar, 
born in Kashmir single handedly, undertook upon 
himself to impart teachings of Saiva Siddhanta of 
Kashmir. And this man was no other but Swami Sri 
Ramji Maharaj. He established a school in Fetah Kadal 
in downtown Srinagar, where students flocked to receive 
initiation into Kashmir Saiva Darsana. The works of 
Abhinavagupta were taught in great detail by his rare 
Master until he passed away in 1913 AC. Swami 
Lakshman joo who brought Saivite texts to the forefront 
in this age was blessed by Swami Ramji though he was of 
a very young age when Swami Ramji passed away. 
Legend says that Swami Ramji had foretold the arrival of 
Swami Lakshman joo, telling his pregnant mother that I 
am Raa and now Lakshman will arrive. Here mention 
must be made of a famous saying of Swami Ramji 
Maharaj— “Wash your hands and feet, rinse your mouth 
well and then if you recite the name of Abhinavagupta 
you shall attain Moksa.” To Swami Ramji, the name of 
Abhinavagupta was like a phenomenal Mantra which if 
recited with a clean, pure mind had the power of 
liberating a person. Hence, it is not difficult to surmise 
that the name of Abhinavagupta had always been held in 
highest esteem, that is why a Yogi and Siddha of the 
caliber if Swami Ram had such a faith in his name. It also 
highlights the traditional aura of immutability of a 
philosopher and mystic, whose name continues to stir 
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andinspire. 


Kashmir, in the time of Abhinava was a bastion of 
Hindu civilization and culture. But under no way itwas a 
theocratic state, as we understand things happening 
under Islamic theocracy. All the streams of religious 
thought, within the larger Hindu fold like Savites, 
Vaisnavites or Sakta votaries or other sects coalesced 
with each other in a unified whole. Hinduism in Kashmir, 
at that time was a huge gentle organism under which 
faiths, Opinions and thought processes went on 
peacefully. Buddhism too received a good audience, 
amongst the people and was fairly prevalent, thoughona 
downslide. It will be amazing for many to note that in the 
court of Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-1470 AC) 
popularly called Badishah, many Buddhist monks 
adorned his court including the famous monk Taranatha. 
This was possible due to the benign policies adopted by 
the king towards other religions. Otherwise. what went 
on in Kashmir under Islamic zealots and paranoid 
proselytizers between 1380 to 1420 AC was a complete 
holocaust, a deliberately scripted program. 


During the time Sri Abhinavagupta was born 
around 940 AC, Kashmir was a splendid crucible of 
culture, a melting pot of ideas profoundly and carefully 
nurtured by a magnificent historical process, spanning 
over ages that never witnessed clashes or civilization 
wars. A silent assimilative process, witnessed over 
centuries saw the development of first Vedic and Tantric 
culture, then on Buddhism took over as chief faith when 
the message of the Enlightened One seeped into 
Kashmir. Few say, it started soon after the death of 
Buddha but many believe that during the reign of Asoka, 
Buddhism became popular in Kashmir to the extent that 
great Kusana king Kaniska in 78 AC held a council of the 
Sarvastivadin branch which later merged into the 
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Mahayana school of Buddhist thought. Great Buddhist 
scholars like Vasumitra, Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna 
attended this council. The deliberations of the 
conference were engraved on copper plates, which were 
later buried for posterity to recover. Unfortunately, these 
plates have not been yet found. After fifth century of 
Christian era, Buddhism gradually lost its pre eminent 
place and by the turn of ninth century it was in a state of 
general decline. But it still had thousands of adherents. It 
is a fascinating feature of Hindu Kashmir that whenever 
a King erected a religious monument he made it a point 
that alongside majestic temples, lofty Viharas were also 
constructed with equal fervor. Land grants were given to 
temples and Viharas for maintenance. On the other hand 
Nilamata Purana, compiled in sixth century ACE gives 
us a detailed account of the social and cultural history of 
the then Kashmir, along with the customs and traditions 
of the people, many of which must have been current in 
the time of Sri Abhinavagupta. These customs and 
festivals and fairs were dedicated or concerned with the 
Hindu pantheon but had an undercurrent of farming 
practices as well as the change of seasons. In the early 
part of eighth century, incidents of far reaching 
proportions changed Kashmir forever, under the reign of 
Emperor Lalitaditya, the Napoleon of Kashmir. During 
his rule which started in 736 AC, Kashmir became an 
imperial power. His conquests in the north west of 
India's borders and way beyond, as well as to the Konkan 
in the west and Bengal to the east brought Kashmir into 
the centre stage of India's political stream. Crucible of 
culture that Kashmir already was, received a boost 
because the conquests of such culturally rich tracts, 
brought in his war booty, great number of scholars, poets, 
artisans and men of eminence to Kashmir. It is said that 
the illustrious ancestor of Abhinavagupta named 
Atrigupta who lived in the land between Yamuna and 
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Ganga, called then as 'Antarvedi' arrived in Kashmir 
during Lalitaditya's rule. In some ways, the conquest of 
many parts of the country by Kashmirian king 
contributed to the rise of Abhinavagupta, who in turn 
enriched India's philosophical traditions. in a way which 
has not been replicated since. His rise marked the peak 
of a huge continuous effort to fine tune a philosophical 
doctrine that has attracted the attention of the seekers of 
knowledge. It is no small matter that how come, such a 
mammoth interest is been generated all over the world 
about Abhinava right from Tokyo to Texas and from 
Rhine to Rosario in Argentina. 


Peace and Prosperity 


Times during which Abhinavagupta lived were of 
general stability in Kashmir. The great Karkota dynasty 
had become history; Utpala dynasty was paving way for 
another change. But the political condition of Kashmir 
was of peace and immense profusion of Hindu arts and 
sciences. By the time he was born Yasaskardeva was the 
ruler (939-949 AC). Soon to be followed by Parvagupta 
who ruled for a year then from 950 to 958 AC 
Ksemagupta ruled and when he passed away Kashmir 
witnessed the rise of another Queen who rivaled any 
other queen in the world history whether in statecraft, 
lust for power or sheer cunning. But she gave a measure 
of stability to Kashmir. Queen Dida or Dida Rani ruled 
for a long time first as a regent for her son Abhimanyu II 
and then as a full-fledged queen till 1003 AC. Curiously, it 
is during her reign that Sri Abhinavagupta gets 
instructed, seeks knowledge outside Kashmir, comes 
back and attains the immortal fame for which he is 
known the world over. After the redoubtable queen, 
Sangram Raja takes over as the ruler till 1028 AC. In his 
time Abhinava passes away but not before mesmerizing 
the world with his great contributions in various fields of 
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literature and philosophy. Thus, he in his life time was 
witness to five rulers, mighty in their own ways sans one 
Parvagupta who ruled for a year or less. The comparative 
peace in Kashmir indirectly must have contributed to his 
rise. À genius needs favourable time and space to grow 
and come to bloom, though there could be exceptions 
too. And if we understand his sheer spiritual power then 
it is possible that he selected for himself the place and 
time of his choosing. This may sound too far fetching and 
credulous, to any material or so called rational 
researcher but if we read the very first stanza of his 
Magnus opus -The Tantraloka we get sure indicators 
towards it. We are led to believe that he was a Bhairava 
incarnate. And these are not only interesting conjectures 
given the Anubhava (Experience Spiritual) paradigm of 
quest, of all, of India's spiritual philosophies. 


One of the central things that took place during 
the time of Abhinava was that Kashmiri kings defeated 
the onslaught of invaders and stopped their rolling 
juggernaut in its tracks. Mahamood Ghaznavi tried to 
break through the stubborn defences of Kashmiri forces 
in the Rajouri and Poonch areas, especially near the 
fortress of Loharkoot but he was defeated many times. 
He returned a defeated invader. Thus Kashmir, saved its 
glorious culture and prestige not only from the raids of 
Ghazni or Ghori kings but continued to save its Hindu 
culture till 1339 AC when a fugitive Shah Mir with his 
cunning machinations, usurped the throne of Kashmir. 
For once the great chronicler Kalhana was proved wrong 
when he said that Kashmir could only be conquered by 
spiritual merit. Likewise in the other parts of the country, 
the setting both social and political, were good. Powerful 
kingdoms like Rastrakitas, Candelas, Colas, Kadmbas 
and others had provided Stability to the country. In the 
fields of arts and literature, new experiments were on. 
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Architecture had reached great levels of development. 
But unfortunately the murderous forays of Mehmood of 
Ghazni at the end of the first millennium of Christian era 
gave a jolt to people much pain and anguish, Indian 
psyche must have endured, when the magnificent works 
of art and temples like Somnath and Krsna Temple 
Mathura and hundreds of such temples were razed to 
ground. Despite these deep wounds, the ferment of 
India's literary quest continued. It continued even in the 
tumultuous times of Delhi Sultans and so in the 
prejudicial rule of Aurangzeb. 


The time in which Abhinava flourished in 
Kashmir, was a time of churning and revolt in Islamic 
thought. The cold, unidirectional and non-conformist 
vision of Islamic ideology was now being challenged 
within the Islam by rise of profound scholars. 


Closer to Kashmir, Tibetian Tantricism was 
developing its own logical system within the frame work 
of Vajrayana Buddhism, which was to be perfected by 
Kashmiri Masters, a few centuries later. Tilopa, the 
Indian Buddhist mystic (989-1069) introduced the 
concept of Mahamudra, which embodies the subtle 
relationship between mind and intellect. This was thus a 
little overview of things happening close to Kashmir and 
on its western frontiers. Sri Abhinava cannot be placed 
in greater detail without having a faint idea, at least of 
political and social climate of his times. He is a great 
figure in the march of humanity, like a glorious beacon 
whose light shone on a stormy sea. The clouds of 
upheavals of political and historical proportions were 
about to gather and soon India was to be engulfed in it. 


Who was Abhinavagupta ? This question remains 
as unanswered fully as it ever will be. Was he a polymath, 
a philosopher, a commentator, a rational monist, a great 
mystic, a Bhairava, an aesthetician or an exegete? While 
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describing him the famous lines of Keats come to 
mind---“My heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains”, 
because by any standards it is not easy to describe him in 
one word. Some say he was a Bhairava, the Siva 
incarnate, but to us the lesser mortals that makes him 
even more remote, than we want him to be. We desire to 
understand him as we do a person in flesh and blood. We 
seek to touch him, feel and breathe him. Well, that might 
not be easy but through our limited sight and 
understanding, we passionately desire to know him 
because we comprehend that he is one of the greatest 
Elders that India has produced. And as if he knew that 
many people will be baffled by this simple yet profound 
question. He answers it in his own way. For this the first 
Sloka of his most celebrated work Tantraloka needs 
attention. 


For this the first Sloka of his most celebrated 
work Tantraloka needs attention. 


"Vimalakalasrayabhinavsrstimaha janani 
Bharitatanusc paicamukhaguptarucirjanakah I 
Tadubhayayamalasphuritabhavavisargamayam 

Hrdayamanuttaramrtkulam mama samsphuratat I' 


"Though the union of my mother named Vimala and 
father named Narasimhagupta, who were filled with the 
Amrta of Anuttara Sastra, I Abhinavagupta was born. My 
mother Vimala had attained the state of Virnala kala (the 
state of purity and free from any blemish of worldly 
desires) and my father Narasimhagupta experienced the 
Bhairava state.' 


His Teachers 


As saidearlier, he gives us information about his time, his 
parents, his teachers and his students. Pointing to his 
parents Abhinava makes a mention of his father 
Narasimhagupta and his mother Vimala. Obviously his 
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parents must have been of considerable spiritual 
experience and learning. His father was a practicing 
Saivite saint, who according to Abhinava was filled with 
the Amrta of highest experience. In this verse, he speaks 
to us at many levels. One is on the esoteric level 
regarding is parents whom he revered immensely. On the 
other, through the profound use of the Sanskrit lexicon, 
he attributes their qualities (Gunas) as 'Vimalà'—his 
mother as 'Mahajanani. He describes his father as 
'Pancamukha Gupta'. Further, he goes on to elucidate 
their spiritual experience and its practice through 
'Hrdayam amrtakulam'. 


This is the first verse of Tantraloka. arguably the 
greatest exposition of Tantra philosophy. Normally the 
tradition of invoking the titular deity, or Istadeva or Devi 
in the first verse has been going on for many centuries. 
Called Mangalacarana the author would invoke his deity 
of choice to seek blessings and also to seek success for his 
endevour. But Abhinava here makes a significant 
departure from the established tradition. In place of 
invoking God or Goddess he invokes the names of his 
parents, whom he considers no less than a deity. He calls 
his mother Mahajanani— the great mother. By using this 
word, he emphasizes she was a great mother or in Tantric 
parlance -a great womb for she gave birth to him-the 
Abhinava. Thus using *Mahajanani" he on one side he 
praises her and on the other, he very subtly indicates his 
uniqueness too. To be a great mother one has to be 
mothering a great off spring. In the same way, he refers to 
his father as “Paficamukha Gupta.” Though Gupta is his 
caste yet in a understated reference, he refers to the 
spiritual class his father had attained, who did not exhibit 
his mystic experience expressively but remained seated 
inwards, hidden from the view, thus Gupta (hidden) 
gathers a profounder meaning and despite the fact that 
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he had a full range of mystic experience through the five- 
fold facets of Iccha, Janana, Kriya, Citta and Ananda. 
Hence, we come to understand, though dimly, the 
profound import of Paticamukha Gupta. The psyche of 
this opening verse of Tantráloka reveals the profound 
devotion of Abhinava towards his parents and the 
vibrant faith in their cumulative esoteric merit. Here un- 
mistakenly, we find a devoted son expressing complete 
and unflinching love and dedication to his parents. The 
magic of words, he weaves in the very first verse of 
Tantraloka unfolds itself as its beauty and profounder 
meaning gradually sinks in. The beauty of words used is 
simply amazing though being precise yet reflective. A 
younger brother Manoratha and sister Ambà makes his 
family complete. He refers to his brother very lovingly, 
exhibits deep love and attachment to his sister. Hence in 
his family, we find five exiting souls— Vimala the mother, 
Narasimhagupta the father, Sri Abhinava, his younger 
brother— Manoratha and sister— Amba, all brimming 
to the full with spiritual urge and divine tendencies. 


From his own words, his parents were men of high 
learning who ensured that their precocious child 
received the best of education. He had an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, which could not be satiated from a 
single source. This is precisely the cause, why he sat at the 
feet of several masters, highly accomplished and 
proficient in their respective fields of specialization. On 
one side we see him studying at the feet of his father and 
on the other, we see him trudging along the serpentine 
paths of Shivaliks to reach Jalandhar to get initiated into 
the practice of Tantra Sadhana and the world of Tantra 
under the guidance of Sri Sambhunatha. a realized 
practitioner of Tantrika kriya and yogi of highest order. 
Now we see him mastering the delicate nuances of 
poetics and Kavya Alarikaras under the watchful eye of 
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the great Induraja, yet on the other, he is seen under the 
tutelage of Vaininatha to learn Dvaitadvaita Tantras. If 
Bhuti Rajatanaya imparts him knowledge of dualistic 
Saivism, Laksmana Gupta introduces him to Pratibijnya 
philosophy. While as his father Narasimhagupta teaches 
him subtleties of Grammar. the redoubtable master of 
Natyasastra and dramaturgy Bhatta Touta introduces 
him to the world of drama, stage and Abhinaya. 


These masters mentioned above were not some 
passing men of feeble stature. No, not that in any 
conceivable sense. Here we are saying about men of vast 
eminence and of towering accomplishments. How could 
his erudite parents hand him over to a bunch of novices 
or scantily endowed teachers? They made it sure that 
their Abhinava got the finest possible instruction from 
no less than legends themselves. About Vaininatha and 
Bhuti Rajatanya, we have less information but that never 
means that they were of scarce caliber. His other teachers 
were men of superlative competence, who could hold 
their head high, in the assemblage of pre eminent 
scholars of the time, in any part of the world. 


In Tantraloka he gives a reference to his Gurus. 
Otherwise, we would have literary grouped into 
darkness about the teachers under whom he got his 
phenomenal education and instruction. But he reserves 
deepest regard for Sri Sambhunatha, whom he reveres as 
a Siddha of unparalleled excellence. He regards Sri 
Sambunatha his spiritual Guru and Bhatta Induraja as 
his literary Guru. It is interesting to note that these 
masters were men of highest learning. who have 
contributed to the various fields of knowledge with their 
singular contributions to poetics, dramaturgy, 
philosophy logic etc. With such teachers, guiding and 
imparting literary and spiritual instruction, it was only a 
matter of time that Abhinava would soon flourish, as one 


ofthe greatest literary and philosophic giants of all time. 


Curiously what we previously had delineated as a 
matter of great interest comes to fore once again. And 
this matter will come up again and again, not from the 
point of view of scoring few philosophical brownie points 
but on the count of sheer curiosity. This matter relates to 
the Sankara and his influence on Abhinava or of any 
possible continuity between Sankara and him. This could 
be revealed if efforts are made in right earnest to make 
comparative studies of Abhinava and his eminent 
predecessor Sankara. Here, one significant matter 
comes to notice and perhaps we cannot wish it away. The 
tirade that Sankara launched against the heterodox 
Buddhists doctrines, were to a large extent responsible 
for its decline in the country of its origin. In Sankara, we 
find sparkling use of logic to dispute and refute the 
nihilism or Sünyavada of Buddhists doctrines. In 
Abhinava, we find similar logical arguments, employed 
though a few centuries later. The Buddhist retreat on 
account of Sankara's disputations helped Abhinava to 
the extent that he could make scathing attacks on 
heterodox and other theistic doctrines. But it must be 
noted that even he could not dislodge the place that 
Buddha had acquired through centuries of primal 
presence in Sarada Desa of Kashmir. His illustrious 
disciple and polymath, with a rebel streak Ksemendra 
compiled two works, in which he glorified Buddha. One 
was his work called Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata in 
which he compiled the life of Gautama, based on the 
mythological content of Jataka tales. The second work 
named Dasávatáracarita praised Buddha as the tenth 
incarnation of Visnu. Hence in his time and soon after 
Buddhism had still a large following in Kashmir, despite 
the scathing refutation of their doctrines at the hands of 


Sankara and Abhinava. Perhaps Buddha had retained its 
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form in the psyche of Indian masses, due to the fact that 
he was owned as tenth incarnation of Visnu. A clever 
ploy adopted by Hindu minds when they were relegated 
to the background by the pre eminent position attained 
by it after Asoka embraced the faith of Tathagata. Not a 
matter of lesser importance is the fact that in Kashmir 
and elsewhere, the two predominant faiths lived in 
complete harmony. They were never in any cut throat 
competition that involved destruction of their places of 
worship or decapitating each other's heads. 


Returning to the threads which we had kept open, 
the monumental impact on his impressionist mind by his 
preceptors can be estimated by his display of deep 
respect towards his teachers. In glowing terms, he 
concedes the debt towards them. One of his remarkable 
preceptors was Laksmanagupta. This intellectual giant 
descends directly from the line of great masters like 
Somananda and Utpaladeva. While the former is the 
direct disciple of the great Vasugupta to whom it is 
believed Sivasutras were revealed in a dream by none 
other than Lord Siva. Laksmanagupta was the direct 
disciple of the great Utpaldeva, who formulated 
doctrines of Pratyabijfia after being propounded by 
Somananda. He tutored Abhinava in this doctrine. It is 
no wonder thus to find his mind. deeply impacted by this 
school of Saiva philosophy. If we surmise that at the birth 
of Abhinava Laksmanagupta was forty years old then he 
must have been born around 900 AC. By the similar 
estimation, his pre eminent Guru. the redoubtable 
Utpaladeva must have been born around 860 AC. This 
again makes us to follow the trail of the previous Masters 
like Somananda who must have been around by 820 AC 
and his preceptor the legendary Vasugupta could be 
placed around 780 AC. This is a guess not wild but yes be 
twenty or thirty years here or there. Kalhana writes in his 
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Rajatarangini that during one of the campaigns of 
Lalitaditya in north India, a famed Siddha, Atrigupta 
who lived somewhere in Antarvedi (The region between 
Yamuna and Ganga) at the request of the king came to 
Kashmir. The period of Lalitaditya has been assigned 
around 724 to 760 AC. If we take Kalhana's account 
nearest to the fact, then we safely assume Atrigupta, the 
illustrious ancestor of Abhinava would have probably 
arrived in Kashmir not later than 760 AC. 


Another of his notable teachers Bhatta Touta 
occupies a place of distinction in the development of 
dramaturgy. He has been praised by Abhinava for being 
a master of immense authority. In his famous 
commentary on Natyasastra, in glowing terms, he makes 
mention of his master Bhatta Tauta. Following verse 
deserves special mention: 


'Those connoisseurs who earnestly desire to 
know the essence of Natya Veda (Natyasástra) as 
described by my exalted Guru Bhatta Tauta, I 
Abhinavagupta undertake to write this 
commentary.’ 


Bhatta Tauta is the author of an important work 
on poetics named Kavyakautuka. Unfortunately, this 
work is not extant. Luckily having attained fame, this 
work has been quoted many times. Abhinava has quoted 
from Kavyakautuka in his Abhinava Bharati. 
Ksemendra has quoted it in his Dasdvatdracarita and 
Hemacandra has also quoted it in his work on poetics 
Kavyanusasana. Thus there are ample proofs to surmise 
that Bhatta Tauta was an accomplished authority on 
poetics and dramaturgy, whose fame had poured across 
the natural ramparts of Kashmir even during his life 
time. 


It could be interesting for a scholar interested in 
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the names of Kashmiri Hindus. Such names like Bhatta 
Tauta were prevalent among them till quite recently. 
Many of our old men, not so long ago bore the name of 
Bhatta Tauta but in the reverse order. Instead of Bhatta 
Tauta it was Totà Bhatta ! And this name was not 
uncommon among the old gentry of Kashmiri Pandits till 
very recently. It is however a matter of inquiry what is the 
meaning of Totà in Kashmiri other than the parrot. 


Another of the greatest of his teachers, Bhatta 
Induraja has been praised in glowing words by 
Abhinavagupta. In the second verse of his celebrated 
commentary on Bharata Muni's Naryasastra called 
Locana. He writes: f 


'Sitting at the lotus feet of Bhatta Induraja, I 
learnt the nuances of literature and am presenting before 
the people this commentary, named Locana to illustrate 
and explain Kavyaloka”. Here Kavyaloka is 
Dhavnyáloka of Anandavardhana. 


Abhinava mentions the name of his uncle 
Vàmana whom he reveres as a Guru. Vàmana introduced 
him to the imaginative world of poetics. He makes 
reference to his uncle in Abhinavabharati. Wonderful to 
behold that his family resembles a powerhouse of 
knowledge. His father Narasimhagupta strides like a lion 
with authority on Saivite philosophy and mastery over 
Tantras coupled with mystical experiences. His mother 
Vimalà filled with nectar of divine grace, otherwise how 
in the words of Rajanak Jayaratha how could she have 
mothered a child like Abhinava who was Yoginibhu. His 
younger brother Manoratha evinced deep interest in 
scholarly pursuits and was brought directly under the 
tutelage of his pre eminent elder brother. In Tantraloka 
he refers to his cousins who too seem to be men of high 
merit. They include Ksema, Abhinava, Cakraka and 
Padmagupta. Nothing is known in detail about his 
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cousins but if we surmise that Ksema could have been the 
famous disciple of his named Ksema- raja then 
undoubtedly he stands pre eminent among his disciples. 
But it is a matter of conjecture only which may deserve a 
passing reference or a deeper study. 


Kashmir at the time of Abhinavgupta was at the 
arrow head of a storm which had overwhelmed the 
natural frontiers of western India. Hindusahi dynasty 
under Jayapala was fighting for survival in the region of 
present day Kabul. As a result of successful skirmishes 
against the forces of Sabuktigin and his son Mahmud 
Ghaznavi the Hindusahis were successful to some extent 
in containing the Islamic incursions into their territory. 
But every year their heroic struggle was getting fainter 
and finally it collapsed under the onslaught of Mahmud 
Ghaznavi. Northern India and regions around Kashmir 
were laid waste by him. It will not be out of context to 
quote his historian Al-Birúni who in his Qitab-ul-Hind 
writes— 


"In the interest of his successors he constructed in order 
to weaken the Indian frontier roads on which after wards 
his son Mahmud marched into India during the period of 
thirty or more years. God be merciful both father and 
son. Mahmud utterly ruined prosperity of the country 
and performed those wonderful exploits by which 
Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions and like tales on the mouths of old men. Their 
scattered remains cherish, off course the most aversion 
towards the Muslims. This is the reason that why Hindu 
sciences have retired far away from those parts of the 
country conquered by us and have fled where our hands 
cannot yet reach, to Kashmir and Benaras and other 
places. And the antagonism between them and all 
foreigners receive more and more nourishment both 
from political and religious sources.” 
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Al-Birúni accepts the fact that the hands of 
Muslims had not yet reached Kashmir. This is the time 
between 1000 to 1009 AC. He tried hard to breach 
through the defences of Kashmir but every time he had 
to taste bitter defeat. This is a great historical fact largely 
unknown that due to the stubborn resistance put up by 
the Kashmiri rulers, the ever pressing waves of 
Mahmud's forces were repulsed which otherwise, if 
successful would have wiped out the glorious culture of 
Kashmir three and a half centuries earlier. Between 
Mahmud and Shahmir for more than three centuries, 
Kashmir successfully fought Muslim invasion but for 
reasons inscrutable this fact is largely ignored or not 
known. 


Abhinavagupta inherited a mighty and 
substantial heritage. In the field of literature or poetics, 
Kashmiri thinkers developed and formulated all the 
basic schools of Indian poetics viz--Alarikara, Riti, Rasa, 
Vakrokti, Dhvani and Aucitya. In philosophy, the 
doctrine of absolute Siva monism found fullest 
expression in the beautiful and serene environs of 
Kashmir. Thus the legacy which he inherited was both 
varied and stupendous. 


His Ancestors 

Abhinava while giving us the fleeting details in 
Tantraloka, Ah 37 says that for his ancestor Atrigupta, 
the Emperor Lalitàditya built a spacious residence on 
the bank of Vitasta, in front of the temple of Sitansumauli 
(Lord Siva) and granted him a huge land grant for 
maintenance. In the same verse while describing the 
beauty and prosperity of Srinagar, he says that it rivalled 
Kubera's Alakapuri. Following verse of Tantraloka gives 
us a description of this: 


Tasminkuberapuracarinsitansumauli 
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Sammukhyadarsanavirüdhapavitrabhàve I 
Vaitastarodhasi niyasamamusya cakre 
Raja dvijasya parikalpitabhürisampat II 


Abhinava furnishes us with further about his 
grandfather Varahagupta and his father who according 
to him was popularly called Cukhulaka. We know 
through Tantraloka that he lived in the Srinagar city in 
his initial phase of life but latter moved over to a place of 
seclusion, free from the hustle and bustle of the capital 
city. Indicating about his house in the Srinagar in his 
explanatory (Vartika) on Malinivijya Tantra he writes: 


"Pravarpürna madeye pure pürvehey 
Kasmirkobhinavagupta 
Malanyamadimeyvakey vartikametdricayitasma' 


'In the eastern part of the city of Pravarpura, I 
Abhinavagupta of Kashmir composed this Vartika on 
Málinivijaya Tantra'. 


For such a towering intellect with permanent 
interest apart from mammoth scholarly interest in 
spirituality, the busy city of Pravarpura was to prove a 
distraction. Here mention should be made of the fact that 
capital of Kashmir changed places, many a time in 
recorded history. In Asoka's time it was located near the 
present village of Panderathan adjoining Badami Bagh 
cantonment and was called Purandishthana. 
Subsequently it was shifted to area around the hillock of 
Hari Parvat, abode of the presiding Goddess of Srinagar 
city -Sarika Devi by King Pravarasena II in fifth century 
AC. In the reign of Lalitaditya, the capital was shifted to 
Parihasapura but was again relocated to its previous 
place. Sankaravarmana for few years made present 
Pattana his capital city. 


With the busy life of the city not proving to his 
taste, we see him submitting to the supplications of one 
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of his disciples Mandra who insisted that he relocate to 
his city. The following verse proves it, taken from 
Tantraloka. 


"Viksipatabhavapariharamatho cikirsanmandrah svake...' 


Understandably shifting to his city does not mean 
that Mandra had built a big city, but it conveys that his 
disciple, who obviously was a man of resources, had built 
a sprawling retreat for his pre eminent preceptor and 
requested him to shift there so that he could find 
congenial atmosphere for his pursuits both scholarly and 
spiritual. The most probable place of his retreat could be 
somewhere between present day Harwan and Nishat. 
The literary career of Abhinava after an intense and 
multilateral tutoring within and outside Kashmir must 
have begun around 970-975 AC. 


His Works 

His works can be classified into four broad categories. 
One, in which he composed his original works, under the 
second group can fall the section related to his 
commentaries of philosophical works. In the third group 
can be works of literature lastly, his devotional works can 
form the fourth group. Of course, we are dealing only 
with his works which are extant and who knows how 
many more he compiled. Among his original works are : 


Tantraloka 
Tantrasara 
Paramarthacarca 
Bodhapaiicadasika 
Paramarthasara 


This is followed by his substantial commentaries 
on many philosophical works like 


Paratrimsikavivarana 
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Pratyabijiiyavimarsini 
Pratyabijfyavrttivimarsini 
Malinivijayavartika 


Gitarthasarigraha 


In the third group are the works of literature in 
which he commented upon Bharatamuni's Nátyasástra 
and on the Dhvnyáloka of Anandavardhana. These are 
needless to say profound and of eternal value in the 
development of literary theory. They include: 


Abhinavabharati 


Dhvnyalokalocana 


In the forth can be included his devotional works 
of which perhaps the only available are: 


Bhairavstotra 
Kramastotra 
Anuttarastaka 
Nivedanastotra 
Dehasthadevistotra 


In addition to these there are said to be many 
other works composed by him but they are lost. Among 
his lost works are Paficasikha. Perhaps this work is same 
as the one which he refers to as Paryanta paficasikha 
about which he indicates in his commentary on 
Paratrimshika. Another work supposed to be lost is 
Sivadrsti locana. This could be a commentary on 
Somananda's Sivadrsti. In Gitarthasamgraha, Abhinava 
alludes to some more works which are not traced yet. 
They include Devistotravrtti and 
Sivasaktyavinabhavastotra. 


Before we come to detail his philosophical works 
which are based on the highly developed Tantric systems 
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it will be worthwhile to have a general over view of the 
Tantric traditions of Kashmir. This attains importance 
because Abhinava is the greatest commentator of the 
fundamental doctrines of Tantric system. It is widely 
believed that sage Durvasa was directly initiated into the 
Saiva Tantras by Lord Siva himself and another belief is 
that Sri Krsna was in turn introduced to this doctrine by 
Durvasa. Then a long line of Gurus follow who were not 
only proficient in the various systems of Saiva Darsana 
but had experienced the highest reality of self, through a 
set of practices under laid in the Tantra lore. This long 
line of Gurus finally reach to our times and stop for the 
time being at Swami Lakshmana joo, who was its ardent 
teacher till the last decade of twentieth century. Imagine 
this is a span of many millennia and is incredibly dotted 
by highest gems of men who were responsible in 
transmitting its flame from one generation to the other. 


Tantras unfortunately are the most 
misunderstood mass of literature and practice doctrines. 
They are more or less now attributed to magic, with 
weird practices or even sexual orgies and attainment of 
high state of inebriation, through a concoction of drugs 
and drinks. In reality this is not so. Tantras are yet to be 
delved deep by researchers for their historical, social and 
spiritual content which is varied and than the Vedas. 
There are said to be sixty four Tantras but in Kashmir 
Saiva thought the Tantras that we at present ascribe to 
are few because we have lost this high tradition to the 
ravages of time in which as said earlier Kashmir's 
original culture was more or less decimated. A few 
important Tantras are S vacchanda Tantra, Netra Tantra, 
Rudrayámala Tantra, Malinivijaya Tantra, Mrgendra 
Tantra, Gandharva Tantra, Kularnava Tantra, etc. 
Essentially they are based on a dialogue between 
Bhairava and Bhairavi or Siva and Parvati in a question 
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and answer scheme. The Tantric philosophers of 
Kashmir have underscored the weakness of the Vedantic 
monism, describing it analogous to an eternal dream less 
sleep, similar to nihilistic Buddhist doctrines of 
Nagarjuna. Besides, the Vedantic reasoning that Maya 
the root cause of Avidya or illusion is different from the 
absolute God principle is something that a discerning 
and rational mind cannot digest. How can two things, 
Maya and God survive independent of each other if so 
then how can the Vedantic description of monism be held 
tenable. 


Trika Doctrine 


Kashmir Saiva philosophy has accepted the existence of 
Maya but according to it Maya is not an independent 
material but contained in the Absolute. It is one of the 
elements of manifestation, which weaves a web of 
illusion but can be helpful in further ascent of the 
aspirant by inspiring him to go beyond it and seek the 
ultimate truth. Here Maya is the element which is lower 
than the five pure elements but higher than all other 
elements below it. The Saiva philosophers, for a 
welcome change have emphasized that God is the source 
of all materials and elements, including the Maya or 
illusion and it is only through practice (Sâdhanã) that 
one can realize his ultimate nature and find liberation. 
This state is called Turiya in which the aspirant is 
engrossed in a divine bliss both immanent and 
transcendental. In this state there is a live awareness of 
both the aspects of the self. In Saiva or Trika doctrine the 
immanent aspect of the Absolute is Prakasa and its 
transcendental aspect is Vimarsa. They operate in 
tandem with each other never getting divorced from one 
another. Prakasha is the radiance of Siva and Vimarsa is 
His awareness. It is also His free will or energy principle 
with which He undergoes manifestation. It is akin to a 
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plant, concealed in a seed and a seed in which a plant is 
codified. In the former state the subjectivity is infinite 
but objectivity is limited but in the plant state, the 
subjectivity is limited but objectivity is pronounced and 
manifest. With the external aids, the seed in the plant 
gets germinated and finally again turns into a seed. 
Similarly in the Jiva aspect or human form the 
subjectivity or self awareness in limited and through 
constant practice prescribed in the Saiva Tantra, the 
limited subjectivity gets transformed into self awareness 
in which the objectivity of the external world generally 
declines. 


Kashmir Saivism flourished as result of a deep 
thought process which spanned over centuries. It refers 
to the world as an expression of Shiva through His power 
of Shakti. When an inner desire or stirring in the heart of 
Shiva arises, called Spanda through the power of His own 
free will, called Svatantrya the world gets manifested. At 
the Siva state, the subjectivity is concentrated at a minute 
point and at the time of manifestation of the world, the 
subjectivity gets obfuscated or turns limited as the 
objectivity increase. In total thirty six elements are 
recognized. In the higher elements self awareness is at 
the maximum and in the lower elements the awareness of 
the self isin the minimum. The thirty six elements are:-- 
Siva, Sakti, Isvara, Sadasiva, Suddha Vidya, Maya, Kala, 
Vidya Kala, Raga Nivati (These are called five cloaks or 
Limited power of creation, Limited knowledge, 
Attachment, Limitation of Time, Limitation of Space). 
Purusa, Prakrti, Buddhi, Aharikara, Mana (Objects of 
limited experience, Limited Jiva, Limited inherent 
nature, Intellect, Ego and Mind). 

Sruta, Tavak, Caksu, Jihva, Ghrâna (Sense organs viz : 
Ear, Skin, Eyes, Tongue and Nose). 


Vak, Pani, Pada, Payu, Upastha (Organs of action viz: 
speech, hands, feet, organ of defecation and organ of 
reproduction). 


Sabda, Sparsa, Rüpa, Rasa, Gandha (Senses of 
perception viz: sound, touch, form, taste, and smell). 


Akasa, Vayu, Agni, Salila, Bhimi (Gross objects Viz: 
space, fire, water and earth). 


These elements are manifested through the Sakti 
of Siva, without which He is incapable of doing anything. 
The five powers of His Sakti are Icchã, Janana, Kriya, 
Citta and Ananda. The Yoga of Tantra is essentially 
monistic in nature and can be practiced by an aspirant. 
At higher stages of his Sadhana, he is showered Grace or 
Anugraha. Sometimes the aspirant receives a direct 
burst of divine grace and he is lifted to a state of bliss. 
This sudden spurt of Grace is called Saktipata. The most 
beautiful part of Kashmir Saivism is that it is not meant 
for a particular set of people who profess allegiance to a 
particular book or prophet. It is not narrow and limited 
in its reach. It does not teach to convert but it teaches to 
ascend. Conversion might be external but ascension is 
internal. It lays emphasis of the internal ascent not on 
brazen preaching and promise of heaven if converted. 
On the contrary it is open to all men and women, of all 
classes of people irrespective of age, time, creed or 
region. In this way it rises above the basic operatives of 
many proselytizing religions. It leaves them behind and 
focuses on the mankind. It espouses a universal 
philosophy untainted by riders like conversions or 
conservatism. It is a global invite to all men to 
understand the real nature of their essence and make 
themselves better men and this world a better place. It 
does not believe in renunciation as the only way forward, 
rather it is pragmatic in approach. It desires one to be a 
householder, perform his worldly duties and yet 
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concentrate on his/her true nature. 


Abhinava derived initiation from two great 
schools of Tantra, one from the direct lineage of his 
ancestor Atrigupta through his father Narasimhagupta. 
The second lineage from which he derived initiation was 
from the pre eminent Vasugupta > Somananda > 
Utpaladeva > Laksmanagupta line of Gurus. Regarding 
the efficacy and importance of Tantra Yoga, he says in 
Tantraloka that it is not meant for an ordinary practiser 
but for one whois of a different class. 


This verse in this context beckons our attention: 


'Ketakikusumasaurabhe bhrsam 
Brnga eva rasiko na maksika 
Bhairaviparamadvayarcane 
Kopirajyati mahesacoditah' 


“Ordinary honey bees are not capable of deriving nectar 
from Ketaki flowers. It is only the bumble bee which 
alone can do it. Likewise, Tantric Sadhana is meant for 
advanced aspirants”. 


Tantraloka is the first work that comes to our 
mind whenever we talk about Abhinavagupta. In hush- 
hush tones, Tantráloka makes a flight over the group 
discussing him. But unfortunately, till very recently, the 
first English translation was not available tillamammoth 
effort of Prof. Satya Prakash Singh and Swami 
Maheshwarananda saw the light of the day and their 
English translation in nine volumes was out. It is a big 
2,404 pages work but prohibitively costly priced at about 
Twenty thousand rupees. In short the work is nothing 
short of being impressive and brilliant. The eminent 
Saiva saint and scholar, Mark C. Dyczkowski has 
undertaken a historic and monumental effort with his 
a which will become available some 


project Tantralok t : f 
huge efforts, it seems enjoy the direct 


time in future. His 
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blessings from Abhinava himself. 


Tantraloka the magnus opus of the Tantrasástra 
and philosophy is the most voluminous work ever 
undertaken in the realm of Tantra studies in India. It is 
quite befitting that the historical responsibility fell to the 
lot of Abhinava otherwise who else could compile it. He 
drew inspiration to compile Tantraloka from 
Málinivijaya Tantra, one of the most basic but 
fundamentally cryptic work of secrets of Tantra which 
even in his time, was not thoroughly understood. The 
Malini Tantra is said to have been derived from a very 
ancient text called Siddhayogesvaramata. This book is 
not extant now. Tantráloka is derived from two words 
Tantra and aloka, the word dloka means the Light and 
together it is the light of Tantra. This work is so profound 
that it may perhaps never be emulated. Here Abhinava 
has registered a phenomenal synthesis of all pervading 
Shiva doctrines and Tantra liturgy and practice. 
Consisting of 37 chapters called Ahniks Tantraloka is the 
supreme work in Kashmir Trika philosophy. By Trika is 
meant Siva, Sakti and Nara. It also means Prakasa, 
Vimarsa and Jiva. Tantraloka has influenced scholars in 
all ages since its compilation. Many call it an exposition 
of Anuttara Trika or the trinity of the highest knowledge. 
Italian researcher Raniero Gnoli has translated into 
Italian. It is surprisingly first European language in 
which it has been translated. Sanskrit scholar Paramhans 
Mishra has translated it into Hindi with his “x eft’ (Nira 


Ksira) commentary. About two hundred years after 
Abhinava, a classic commentary on Tantraloka by 
Rajanak Jayaratha has helped a great deal in making its 
hidden meaning explicit. It is a detailed explanation that 
has become the most seminal work on it. Interestingly, 
Swami Lakshman Joo held that the commentary of 
Jayaratha was brilliant only in parts, not in the whole as 
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according to him Jayaratha was not seeped in the 
traditional practice of Saiva Tantra. However that is the 
matter of debate to be resolved by only those who have 
deep and tangible grounding in the practical side and 
scholarly side of the subject concerned. 


Tantraloka by far is the greatest work on the non 
dual Kashmir Saivism. The time since it was written, it 
has become the most authentic and authoritative work 
on Indian Tantra systems. It has achieved the same place 
in Tantric and non dual Shiva systems as the Vedantic 
system of Sankara. The sūtra set up and scheme of 
Tantraloka resembles the Sütra scheme of Patanjali, 
Badarayana, Kanada, Jaimini, or Gautama. It has the 
same excellent structure as found in these peerless 
masters and some of the greatest Rsis. Abhinava through 
his innate mystical experiences and mastery over all 
prevalent systems of Indian philosophy, Grammar and 
linguistics was the most correct saint cum philosopher to 
compile this wonder of wonders in India's philosophical 
literature. No wonder, it stands a class apart in its unique 
narrative. This is preciously the reason that Tantraloka 
continues to be the crowning glory of India's 
philosophical effort. 


Fully in knowing, like a seer with a vision for 
future, Abhinava understood that Tantraloka being 
voluminous and profound will not be comprehended in 
detail by men of ordinary intellect. To help such scholars 
he wrote a concise work named Tantrasara in which he 
presented a gist of Tantrâloka in such a way that it 
becomes intelligible to the common aspirant. Abhinava 
is like a caring Master or a well disposed Guru who 
understands the needs of the raw students. That is 
precisely the reason, that on one side, he writes such a 
great work as Tantraloka and on the other he composes 
Tantrasára in which all the salient features of the 
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encyclopedic work are given and discussed in an 
abridged format, yet insightful in meaning. Tantraloka in 
its 37 chapters discussed the whole gamut of devotion, 
recognition and self knowledge. It instructs how to attain 
self realization through various paths which the aspirant 
can choose, according to his liking and disposition and 
which his Guru thinks is most suitable for him. It contains 
instructions regarding rituals, Mantras, practices 
reworking of Vedanta, Samkhya and Saiva Siddhanta. Yt 
in detail proceeds to undertake the explanation of 
Bhairava state, Kundalini arousal, various Cakras 
(centers of Yogic powers in human body), various Nadis 
(nerve impulses) and the lightening like piercing of 
mystical emanation of cosmos through the energies of 
Sanskrit alphabet called Mantra Siddhi. The swathe, 
scope and grandeur of Tantráloka is so vast that it 
nothing of its scope may ever be replicated. We cannot in 
detail discuss Tantráloka because that would need a life 
time of research and besides a through practice in the 
delicate mystical experiences as enshrined in the Saiva 
Trika. Here in this small introduction to Sri 
Abhinavagupta we are focused primarily upon his life 
and his works in a cursory way, so that the reader is 
prompted to dive deeper and deeper into an ocean of 
lightcalled Abhinavagupta so that he might get a feel of a 
man who without exaggeration is, the Light of India. 


His important work in the esoteric field is 
Paramarthasara. This is a very concise and exquisitely 
written work, based on the Kárikã scheme of 
Sankhyakarika or Adharakarika style. Written in Arya 
metre, it has one hundred four Karikas (Stanzas) and is 
like a juice of glass of a bagful of oranges of human 
existence and it points a way forward towards attainment 
of a higher state. Here we find him explaining in a lucid 
style, for the benefit of the ordinary aspirants, the 
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principals of Saiva Yoga. In Paramárthasára the 
description of the world, nature of creation, nature of 
Jiva and his limitations, Antahkarana, and five cloaks 
which envelope a limited being. Further on, the 
limitations of human state is discussed. It then discusses 
the Mantra named “Sauh.” This Mantra is considered, 
the Orn of Tantra. Then the path of salvation is discussed 
and impurities arising in the mind of a Yogi which result 
in his rebirth. In the sixtieth Karika Moksa is discussed in 
an abridged format but not less profound in meaning. 
From sixtieth to one hundredth Karikds, the mental state 
and spiritual state of a Saiva yogi is defined. The 
remaining three Karikas instruct us about the reason 
why the path towards self realization needs to be 
pursued. And also need to remain ever focused on the 
way towards that path. The invocatory (Marigalacarana) 
of Paramarthasara is profound in meaning yet it is a 
simply codified statement, reflecting the quintessence of 
Siva. Itis a profound daily Mantra for the aspirant, on the 
way to the path of Siva. 


“Though remaining aloof from the influence of 
the Maya; yet You reside in the heart of 
everything, animate or otherwise. To You, O! 
Lord Shiva, I bow”. 

Now we come to another field in which Abhinava 
made a mark and that is the Pratyabhijiia philosophy. 
Before his contributions to this philosophy are touched it 
will be pertinent to have some overview on this system. 
Pratyabhijiia is yet another magnificent addition to 
Indian philosophical quest and has provided to its vast 
gamut of philosophical argument, a new dimension. 
According to it the Jiva or the limited being having 
forgotten its real nature realizes his essential reality 
through a process of Pratyabhijiia. It means recognition 
of the self which is lost in a maze of limitation caused by 
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illusion. When the veil of ignorance is lifted the true 
nature of the self is revealed. Thus the limited self or Jiva 
repairs to his essential reality. Tracing the origin of its 
development, Pratyabhijna School was founded by 
Somananda the direct disciple of Vasugupta. He wrote 
the first treatise Sivadrsti on this system. Abstruse in 
content and difficult to understand without a through 
explanation, Sivadrsti became available for 
understanding when Utpaladeva, the extraordinary 
disciple of Somananda wrote a substantial commentary 
on it, thereby explaining what earlier was hard to 
comprehend. Utpaladeva's /svarpratyabijna expanded 
the scope of this philosophical system which further 
down in time at the hands of the glorious Abhinava 
turned out as a matured philosophical doctrine through 
his Isvarapratyabijia- vimarsini and a Vritti. The 
widespread notice that Pratyabijria School is getting the 
world over by serious minds interested in understanding 
the mechanics, working and development of philosophy 
in India is to a large extent, due to the marvelous 
exposition of the doctrine by Abhinava. It shall not be an 
understatement if we say that Pratyabijiia is the 
culmination of the classical philosophical advance in 
India or elsewhere with its rational, universal and 
attainable signposts towards the broader understanding 
of the nature of self and its relationship with the supreme 
self. 


Pratybijna has placed before us with its pragmatic 
and rational inquiry a critique of Sankara's Advaita 
Vedanta in which the God is surrounded by a beginning 
less illusion because being surrounded by a cloak of 
Maya. This results into the Supreme self, fettered into an 
eternal inactivity due to Avidya. On the other side, in 
Pratyabijna, God as not imprisoned by a beginning less 
ignorance due to Maya which is nothing but an attribute 
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of his Sakti. In Sarikara Vedanta, the Jiva or the limited 
self is active because of Buddhi or intellect and the Jiva is 
inert. In Pratyabijna the Jiva is not inert but an active 
principle. The God here is constantly aware of Himself 
and in a state of flux through his five- fold actions or 
Paiicakrtya viz Srsti, Sthiti, Samahdra, Pidana and 
Anugraha. Its core teachings are that when the man 
realizes his essence is at once transformed from the lower 
state to a higher state. The lower state is defined as the 
Pasu Dasa and the higher state is called the Pati Dasa. 
On realizing his true self, the aspirant gets transformed 
from a slave to a master. Here slave state is the Pasu Dasa 
and the master-hood is the Pati Dasa. In the terms of 
practice Pratyabijna is the highest form of Yoga in the 
entire Tantric praxis and is considered as the supreme 
and the shortest way to reach to ultimate reality. It is also 
called Sambhavupaya. 


The ontological ramifications of Pratyabijiia 
doctrine are broad based but they are equally succinct 
and surgical. If compared to the Buddhist position, 
where there is no place for a God or a soul model, in 
Pratyabijiia, the Creator or Siva is the ultimate origin of 
entire causation. He is full of pure consciousness which 
through his Vimarsa Sakti and because of his innate free 
will or Sautantriya materializes the objective world and 
conversely folds it up at his sweet will. Abhinava lucidly 
says in his /svarapratyabijfiavimarsint. 

“The two fold process of manifestation and 
concealment is the nature of Siva.” 


He further says that had Siva not the power of 
Unmesa and Nimesa or manifesting or withdrawal how 
could He exist. In other words sans his own will to 
manifest he would have not existed at all. There is yet 
another interesting dimension to the doctrine of 
Pratyaybijiia. This is called Abhasaváda. It is related to 
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the illumination of the world in the cosmic 
consciousness, knowledge or awareness. Sarivit the 
highest knowledge acts as a mirror and in it the whole 
world is reflected as a variable of the Sarivit Sakti. As 
Abhinava explains, the aim of the seeker is to behold the 
five- fold actions of Shiva like creation, maintenance, 
dissolution, concealment and grace. 


“Pratitabhit+jna= Pratyabijna, prati means 
pratipam or contrary, in other words though known yet 
forgotten, through delusion. Abhi means facing or close 
at hand. jaa means illumination or Knowledge. So 
Pratyabijfià means recognition of the real self. Pratipam 
implies that it is not that the consciousness of the self has 
not been a fact of experience before, for self is a light that 
can never be cut off (because it is an ever present Light), 
but that as explained in the sequel through its own power 
it appears as though cut off or limited. Recognition 
consists of unification of what appeared before and what 
is appearing now as in the judgment “This is the same 
Caitra.” It is cognition by recollection referring to what is 
directly present. 

Abhinava's another important work is an 
interpretation on Paratrimsika. It is a part of the 
Agamasástras which are believed to be revealed. 
Actually Paratrimsika is a compendium of thirty verses 
taken from an ancient Tantra, the Rudrayamala Tantra 
because there is a verse in Paratrimisika which says 
“Ityatad rudrayamalam" meaning taken from 
Rudrayamala Tantra. This work gives us a detailed yet 
condensed form the nature of Siva Bhattaraka, and the 
secret of Trika. The commentary of Abhinava lays bare 
some inner meanings of this very secret work on the 
entire Saiva Tantra philosophy and its practice. 


On Bhagavadgita we find him scattering sparks of 
brilliance with which he dazzles us like the colourful 
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sparklers in the pitch dark night of Diwali. Being the 
epitome of the perennial philosophy of India, 
Bhagavadgita isa wonderful discourse of the eternal way 
of Karma, Jüana, and devotion between the ever 
equanimous Sri Krsna and the despondent Arjuna. 
Hundreds of commentaries, expositions and 
explanations are available on it but the one by Abhinava 
is unique in many ways. Sri Krsna in Gitã has also 
indirectly cautioned Arjuna about the need to look 
beyond Vedic vision. In a tacit yet furtive way, He guides 
Arjuna to a path of Tantra. Before we touch this, it is 
pertinent to mention that there is a belief that Asi 
Durvasa was directly initiated into monistic Saiva 
thought or Darsana by Lord Siva himself. $ri Krsna 
received initiation from Durvasa with the result we find 
indirect allusions to this in Gita. Some verses of Gita 
deserve special attention. Needless to say that Abhinava 
in his celebrated commentary on Gita succinctly puts 
forth the Tantric exposition of the verses of Gita. Verse 
45 and 46 of second chapter cautions Arjuna. Krsna says, 
“Look beyond them and be free from contradiction and 
remain unconcerned so that you attain the true 
knowledge”. 


“The Vedas are reflective of three Gunas— 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Look beyond them and 
be free from contradiction and remain 
unconcerned so that you attain the true 
knowledge.” 

Here, Krsna concedes that there is a world 
beyond Vedas which he should know and explore. In the 
subsequent verse, Sri Krsna yet again points to the Vedas 
as having little value as a water filled tank has when there 
is water and water everywhere. As said earlier the 
Tantras are meant for a higher aspirant or Sadhaka. 
Hence Tantric literature is of immense importance which 
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opens new and unseen avenues for the aspirant. Again in 
verse 24 and 25 of 8th chapter of Vibhüti Yoga of Gita two 
ways are indicated, through which a Yogi attains 
salvation and from the other returns again. These two 
ways, one bright and the other dark are Devayana and 
Pitryana routes, which are enshrined in the Tantric lore. 
Abhinava in his commentary on Gita has given us some 
insights into the Tantric exposition of the verses of Gita, 
which prove that there is visibly something amiss in the 
widely read expositions of the divine song of Lord Krsna. 
Undoubtedly Abhinava, the greatest philosopher of 
Tantra, thus attains significant importance. 


It will be of tremendous interest to the students of 
Indian philosophy in general and students of Kashmir in 
particular to note an interesting divergence in the section 
of Gita, prevalent in Kashmir in his times. The version of 
Gita that he dwells upon is slightly different in some 
verses and also varies in number of verses. Normally we 
encounter 700 verses in the Gita but the one on which 
Abhinava wrote his commentary titled 
Gitarthasamgraha contains 712 verses! Curiously, the 
commentary that he wrote on it has been derived from 
yet another commentary on Gita titled 'Sarvatobhadra' 
by Rajanak Ramakantha who flourished about a century 
earlier to him. Abhinava followed the same recension 
and worked on it to formulate a seemingly new analysis 
of Gita, reflective in scope. Being a bit different in 
version than the one prevalent, Gitarthasamgraha brings 
to fore the historical fact that the version of Gita 
prevalent in Kashmir was a bit different than that 
commonly available in the other parts of the world. Thus 
his commentary is one great addition to many such 
expositions available but with one singular difference 
that the one by him is special in content and 
extraordinary in exposition. 
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Rasa and Dhvani 

We have major schools of poetics in India and almost all 
of them have evolved in Kashmir, whether that is 
Alankara, Riti, Vakrokti, Dhvani or Aucitya schools ,they 
have all evolved in Kashmir. The founders of Alankãra 
School, Riti School, Vakrokti School, Dhvani School and 
Aucitya School, namely Bhamaha, Vàmana, Kuntaka, 
Anandavardana and Ksemendra were all Kashmiri 
scholars. About Bharata Muni the founder of Rasa 
School, we know nothing if he was a Kashmiri or not. But 
the most celebrated commentary on Bharata Muni's 
Natyasastra has also been written by the great 
Abhinavagupta. This commentary is famed as Abhinava 
Bharati. Hence almost all things pertaining to the 
development of Sanskrit poetics or Indian poetics have 
their origin in Kashmir. Secondly, the most important 
critiques, commentaries, explanations or interpretations 
on poetics or literary theory have also come from the pen 
of great Kashmiri authors, who have written copiously 
and most authoritatively on the subject. Among such 
literary geniuses are Abhinavagupta, Udbhatta, Sri 
Sahkuk, Bhatta Tauta, Lollat, Rajanak Tilaka, Rajanak 
Ananda, Pratihari Induraja, Jayaratha, Ratnakantha, 
Mahimbhatta, etc. 


This is followed by such rare Kashmiri scholars 
who have incorporated all prevalent theories of poetics 
in their works and then analyzed them on modern lines, 
with a detailed critical and comparative study. Mammat's 
Kavyaprakasa is perhaps one such work which has no 
parallel in this part of the world. Rudrat, Ruyyak and 
Shobakar Mitra are also other Kashmiri scholars in the 
same league. Having said so, we now again come to 
Abhinavagupta's two monumental and priceless 
commentaries without which the critical study of Indian 
literature and dramaturgy is incomplete. His philosophy 
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of aesthetics stands a class apart and is mostly derived 
from these two commentaries. Amazingly, the 
conclusion about the cause of relish derived from the 
spiritual bliss is applied by him to the sentiment of relish 
derived from watching or hearing or reading a play or 
watching a work of art. The two expositions which we 
have indicated earlier and on whose fame the name of 
Abhinava will endure, are his commentaries on Bharata 
Muni's Natyasastra named Abhinava Bharati and 
Locana on DAvnyáloka of Anandavardhana. 


Despite that storm which overran Kashmir, we 
are still fortunate that a minute fraction of the huge mass 
of the classical plays are still available otherwise many 
people not amenable to the glorious history of Kashmir, 
would have been elated and said Kashmir had no play 
writing tradition. The three surviving plays which have 
survived the ravages of time are Paditaditik by Shamilik, 
Agamadamber by Jayanta Bhatta and Karnsundiri by 
Bilhana. There are references to other play wrights like 
Candraka, Ksemendra and Ya$ovarmana but 
unfortunately no play of these authors is available. 
Regarding Candraka, one of the greatest play wrights in 
India who flourished in the reign of Ranaditya in 2nd 
century AC, Abhinavagupta makes a glowing mention of 
Candraka in Abhinavabharati. He says that Candraka 
wrote plays in which Raudra Rasa, the sentiment of 
horror and Vira Rasa, the sentiment of valour were 
dominant. Kalhana has also praised Candraka but 
unfortunately, only few of his lines are available that too 
in quotes only. Despite that storm which overran 
Kashmir, we are still fortunate that a minute fraction of 
the huge mass of the classical plays are still available 
otherwise many people not amenable to the glorious 
history of Kashmir, would have been elated and said 
Kashmir had no play writing tradition. It no doubt 
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brings many pangs to heart, when we realize that only 
three plays from Kashmir are available. This is 
horrendous and horrific keeping in view the fact that 
Kalhana mentions a robust drama and play writing 
tradition, where plays were staged in the sprawling 
temple complexes, witnessed by both men and women 
with avid attention. 


Abhinava's theory of rasa is the culmination of 
the Indian theory of aesthetics, because his observations 
are as relevant as they were in his times. The spectator 
while watching a play experiences rasa or relish and 
reacts to it in many ways which lifts him to a state of 
enjoyment. Presence of fundamental feelings in the 
spectator, in latent form helps him, to taste rasa while 
watching the play. According to Natyasastra, there are 
eight feelings or bhávas present in man which are 
embedded in his being in latent form. They are : rati 
(delight), hasya (Laughter), soka (sorrow), krodha 
(anger), utsaha (valour), bhaya (fear), jigutsa ( disgust ) 
and vaisamya (wonder). 


While watching a play, the spectator has all these 
eight fundamental feelings also called sthayi bhavas 
(permanent feelings) enshrined in his soul in hidden 
form as latent impressions (vasanã). These bhavas or 
mental experiences are in turn derived from the personal 
experiences of the spectator or are inherited as instincts. 
At any agitation or stirring they emerge, with the result, 
the spectator reacts to the different scenes of the play but 
during this process he experiences rasa or relish. These 
functions help him to arouse the permanent mental 
states through a combination of causes (karana), effects 
(karya) and concomitant causes (Sehkarin). They are 
also called as determinants (vibhava), consequents 
(anubhàva) and transitory mental states 
(vyabhicaribhava). Also there are nine rasas or relishes 
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which arise as the spectator watches the play in tandem 
with the permanent mental feelings or bhavas. These 
nine relishes are : erotica (srrigara), comic (hasya), 
pathetic (karuna), furious (raudra), heroic (vira), 
terrible (bhayanaka), odious (vibhatsa) and serenity 
(santa). 


Gangayam Gosha 
Translated, it means, a House on Ganga. 


At first observation the house on Ganga is not 
possible, because we cannot build a house on the water 
andalsoon the flowing waters of Ganga. 


What comes to fore is that the sentence has to 
have a hidden meaning. Then we are left with an 
inference, which can be deduced from this sentence. And 
that inference is, it is a house on the bank of river Ganga. 
Another qualitative inference follows, which is being a 
house on Ganga, it will have a good view and shall be airy. 
Another hidden meaning of the sentence is that we can 
wash our sins by bathing in the Ganga being just at hand. 
Hence one inference follows another, which lifts a simple 
sentence to a higher level because of its hidden meaning 
or dhvani. The inferences, layer by layer create an 
exuberance of rasa or relish. 


Abhinava wrote a substantial commentary on 
Dhvnyaloka named Locana. It is a masterpiece in the 
presentation of dhvani and how it creates various 
sensibilities have been treated in a brilliant way. 
Abhinava is a follower of rasa and dhvani schools and 
has written about them in detail. He has fine tuned the 
aesthetic philosophy of the Indian mind by linking it to 
the Saiva Yoga and Samavesha or complete immersion in 
God experience. Thus he has made a far deeper synthesis 
of the mundane experience with that of the supra- 
mundane experience. 
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Abinava's theory of rasa is the culmination of the 
Indian theory of aesthetics, because his observations are 
as relevant as they were in his times. The spectator while 
watching a play experiences rasa or relish and reacts to it 
in many ways which lifts him to a state of enjoyment. 
Presence of fundamental feelings in the spectator, in 
latent form helps him, to taste rasa while watching the 
play. According to Natyasastra, there are eight feelings 
or bhávas present in man which are embedded in his 
being in latent form. 


According to Abhinavagupta, the rasa does not 
lie in the actor. He is like a vessel containing wine. At the 
beginning he is important but then on he is eliminated, 
because a state of consciousness overtakes the spectator 
which is not limited by space and time. Thus a 
universalization of experience takes place which is called 
Sadarnikarana. The rasa theory of Abhinavagupta 
cannot be understood in isolation. His rasa theory and 
Anandavardhana's Dhvanyaloka both work together 
that is why they have to be correlated. 
Anandavardhana's Dhvani School constitutes an 
important dimension to Indian poetics. To under stand it 
let us think over this simple sentence taken as a classic 
example from Anandavardhana's Dhvnydloka. 


It corresponds to hidden or implied meaning in a 
sentence which lifts it from an ordinary one to a literary 
value, so that it entertains a subject through the creation 
of a rasa. Anandavardhana hada seat in the court of King 
Avantivarmana as mentioned by the famous chronicler 
Kalhana. He was followed by another great aesthetician, 
Bhatta Nàyaka whose some of the views have been 
accepted by Abhinava as reasonably cogent. 


Salutations to Bharati (Sarasvati) 
Abhinava has fine tuned the aesthetic philosophy of the 
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Indian mind by linking it to the Saiva Yoga and 
Samavesha or complete immersion in God experience. 
Thus he has made a far deeper synthesis of the mundane 
experience with that of the supra-mundane experience. 
Here the very first verse or invocatory of Locana, the 
commentary on Dhvnyáloka is worth mentioning. 


Sri Bharatiye Namah 
Apürvam yadvastu prathyati bina karran kalaam 
Jagat grava prakham nijrasa bharati saarati tati 
Kramat prakho upakhaya prasar subhagam bhasyati tat 
Saras vatas tatvam kavi sahydrakham vijayati 


*Without any material objectification, that which creates 
again and again a new substance; that which illuminates 
this otherwise inert world with full activity and relish, 
through the power of the poet and his word in the heart 
of the subject (critic). That power of the Goddess of the 
speech (power of the poet) and the heart of the subject 
(critic) remain always triumphant." 


Here we find an entirely new Abhinavagupta. He 
does not bow to Lord Siva or his Sakti while embarking 
upon writing the fabled exposition on Dhvani Loka. 
Instead, he bows to the Sarasvati, the Goddess of speech 
and through Her to the power of the poet. For Abhinava, 
the power of the poet is more important, because the 
poet through his verbal objectification illuminates the 
world with a new meaning and adds to it an innovative 
feeling imagination and emotionality. Does this have any 
resemblance to the latest concept of placing more 
importance to the emotional quotient over intelligence 
quotient, in determining the talent and genius of a 
person? That again is an interesting subject for yet 
another debate! As said earlier, the relation between the 
poet and the critic or the subject and the response it 
creates in the heart of the reader or observer (Sahyadri) 
is more central to Abhinava. He relates inference with 
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rasa so intertwined in Indian poetics. 


Thus Abhinava appears the fresh, always the 
newest, and ever shining. He becomes related to us 
through his life and works, through his inmost mystic 
experiences and immense intuitive sentiment. Through 
them, he adds immeasurably to the horizons of human 
thought. We find him in various roles and moods. At one 
time, he is a humble disciple, sitting with absolute 
reverence at the feet of great masters and at the other, we 
find him absorbed in deep trance, through the purity of 
his sadhana. We behold him as a dutiful son, a doting 
brother and a benign Guru, spreading the light of 
knowledge for his disciples and votaries, so that their 
ignorance is dispelled. At other time, he is deeply 
engrossed with his Veena through which flow the 
perennially mellifluous strains of divine music. At one 
time, we see him chiding Kalidasa for revealing too 
much, about intimate scenes in Kumarasambhavam of 
Siva and Parvati and yet at the other moment he is seen 
dealing with deftness and sensitivity, certain secret erotic 
practices prescribed in Paratrimsika and 
Vijnanabhairava. Yet at other time, he emerges as a Rsi 
adorned in moonlight, reflecting cool radiance of grace 
all around. Finally, we behold him, entering a cave in 
Beerva village in Budgam district of Kashmir with 1200 
disciples, chanting the verses of Bhairava Stotra he had 
composed in 990-992 AC. From that cave he never 
returns There is a halo of myth and aura of reality 
attached to his exuberant persona. And quite eminently, 
person of his stature deserves them both. Abhinava is 
always there for us, only we need to see and feel him. He 
is a light house which we require to watch for he will take 
us to the shore from the choppy seas of ignorance and 
delusion. 


Abhinavagupta is a Parijata, the Wishful tree of 
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paradise. Seek him and he will bestow. Mere recitation of 
his name, in the words of the great saint and scholar of 
Saivism, Swami Ramji, “Recite Abhinavagupta's name 
with faith in heart and he will grant to Moksa." But 
recitation means Sadhaná, no mere parroting a name. It 
means practice with preaching; it means learning with 
humility and passing it on to succeeding generations so 
that they behold a new world, so that they see a new sky 
on which shines the light of knowledge as shown by 
Abhinava. 


His Kashmir is now passing in a dark phase. The 
Shitànsu Mauli Temple opposite to his house or his 
sprawling Asrama built by his disciple Mandra now exists 
only in the mind. Though Abhinavagupta is not visible to 
us in physical form but his thought is and shall stay in this 
world till eternity. For no sword or a proselytizing hoard 
can create an alternate Abhinava. He has power enough 
to turn us into golden with his grace and path of light 
which he has blazed for us. Those hundreds of talented 
and sensitive men and women of every religion, race and 
region, who seek Abhinava find him an ocean of bliss. In 
place of material which such men shun they shall 
undoubtedly find fame, peace and enter the pathless 
lands of internal joy and fortune, they shall strike 
enduring peace. They shall find a new world which 
flourished in Kashmir ages ago. Abhinava is a clossous 
who has taken India's spiritual quest and artistic 
outpourings to new heights. That wisdom, that 
magnificence is there for asking. He is there, inviting us 
allto take a plunge and retrieve the gems and pearls from 
the ocean called nothing but the wisdom of India. 


With his blessings, hope this small work, from the 
mostignorantone, will do its great wonders. 


Iti Sivam !!! 
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